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Abstract 

The  Packard  Commission  stated  ”DoD  must  be  able  to  attract 
and  retain  the  caliber  of  people  necessary  for  a  quality 
acquisition  program.”  and  ’’compared  to  its  industry 
counterparts,  this  uork  force  is  undertrained ,  underpaid,  and 
inexperienced.”  This  study  examines  the  factors  uihich  impede 
the  DoD ’ s  ability  to  attract  a  retain  high  caliber  civilian 
personnel  in  the  GS-llOE  series.  A  comparison  of  DoD 
contract  specialists  and  their  private  sector  counterparts 
uias  developed  through  telephone  interviews  and  examination  of 
recently  completed  surveys.  This  research  indicates  the  DoD 
contract  specialists  are  not  compensated  as  well  as  their 
private  industry  counterparts.  While  DoD  attracts  high 
caliber  college  graduates  through  such  programs  as  Copper 
Cap,  it  often  fails  to  retain  these  people  beyond  five  years 
of  service.  Recommendations  include  decentralization  of 
personnel  management,  increasing  compensation  of  contract 
specialists,  and  removal  of  artificial  barriers  in  the  civil 
service  hiring  process. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  ATTRACTION  AND 


RETENTION  OF  HIGH  CALIBER  PERSONNEL  TO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTING 

I  .  Int;rpclMg1;^t?n 

One  of  the  major  concerns  Facing  the  Department  of  Defense 
CDoDD  IS  the  efficient  acquisition  of  the  uieapon  systems, 
supplies,  and  services  needed  to  provide  both  an  effective 
deterrence  and  a  viable  fighting  force  should  conflict  occur. 
Defense  acquisition  is  the  largest  business  enterprise  in  the 
uiorld  (82:43).  Annual  purchases  by  the  DoD  total  almost  S170 
billion  -  more  than  the  combined  purchases  of  General  Motors, 
EXXON,  and  IBM  CEB: 43).  DoD’s  research  and  development  CR&D) 
expenditures  are  more  than  fifteen  times  those  of  France, 
Germany,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  eighty  times  those  of 
Japan  (22:43).  In  recent  years  increasing  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  methods  DoD  uses  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  to  acquire  the  items  needed  for  national  defense.  The 
media  has  focused  on  the  problem  of  overpriced  spare  parts  and 
minor  harduare  items.  The  ’’horror  stories”  on  hammers, 
coffee  pots,  and  other  spare  parts  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  (16:1).  Many  of  these  "horror 
stories”  uiere  simply  explained,  many  of  the  items  uere  never 


bought,  but  the  attention  focused  on  possible  problems  is  very 
real . 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  responded  to  these 
criticisms.  Dn  15  July  19S5  President  Reagan  issued  Executive 
Order  1S5S6,  establishing  the  President’s  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management  CBS : 25).  This  commission  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  Packard  Commission  after  the 
chairman,  Mr.  David  Packard.  The  Packard  Commission  presented 
its  final  report  to  the  President  on  30  June  19BB.  Chapter  3 
of  the  report,  “Acquisition  Organization  and  Procedures”, 
address  problems  and  passible  solutions  of  the  existing 
defense  acquisition  system.  In  Section  H,  “Enhance  the 
Quality  of  Acquisition  Personnel”,  the  Packard  commission 
states  “Our  study  convinces  us  that  lasting  progress  in  the 
performance  of  the  acquisition  system  demands  dramatic 
improvements  in  our  management  of  acquisition  personnel  at  all 
levels  within  DoD . ”  CSS:6B)  Further,  the  Commission  stated; 
“DoD  must  be  able  to  attract  and  retain  the  caliber  of  people 
necessary  for  a  quality  acquisition  program.”  and  “compared  to 
Its  industry  counterparts,  this  work  force  is  undertrained, 
underpaid,  and  inexperienced.”  C22;BB) 

If  the  Packard  Commission  is  correct  in  its  assessment,  the 
DoD  faces  a  serious  problem.  Uihat  factors  prevent  the  DoD 
from  competing  effectively  in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
high  caliber  people  it  needs?  How  can  the  DoD  attract  and 
retain  the  high  caliber  people  it  needs  in  the  defense 
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acquisition  system?  The  factors  that  determine  a  ’’high 


caliber”  acquisition  person  are  themselves  vague.  The 
f=tssistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Logistics 
has  suggested  requiring  degrees  in  science,  engineering, 
business,  financial  management,  or  other  related  disciplines 
C16:0).  The  Packard  Commission  recommended  establishing  a 
minimum  education  and/or  experience  requirement  for  the 
Contract  Specialist  CCS  1102)  series.  This  requirement  uould 
be  similar  to  that  nou  established  for  the  accounting 
personnel  series  which  mandates  an  entry-level  criterion  of 
twenty-four  semester  hours  in  business  related  courses  or 
equivalent  experience.  A  study  by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  CGAQ)  revealed  that  in  industry,  20  percent  of  the 
prime  contract  negotiators  and  27  percent  of  the  subcontract 
negotiators  majored  in  engineering  while  none  of  the 
government  contracting  officers  studied  majored  in  this  field 
Other  experts  believe  an  engineering  background  would  enhance 
the  contracting  officer’s  ability  in  program  planning  10:113) 

Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  concentrate  on  civilian  acquisition 
personnel,  both  in  the  federal  government  and  in  private 
industry,  in  the  Contract  Specialist  career  field.  This 
career  field  includes  both  military  and  civilian  personnel 
with  civilians  CGS  1102  series)  making  up  05  percent  of  the 
more  than  24,000  members  (22:53).  Specific  civilian  job 
titles  include  contract  administrators,  contract  specialists, 
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contract  negotiators,  contract  terminations  specialists, 
contract  cost/price  analysts,  and  procurement  analysts  C4) . 

The  private  industry  counterparts  to  the  government  contract 
specialists  were  studied  as  a  comparison  base  to  determine  the 
differences  between  DoD  and  private  sector  contracting 
personnel .  The  Packard  Commission  report  states  that  higher 
pay  and  better  opportunities  in  private  industry  lure  the  best 
college  graduates  and  the  brightest  trainees  away  from 
government,  particularly  in  such  highly  competitive  fields  as 
science,  engineering,  and  contracting  CBB:B7).  An  attempt  was 
made  to  substantiate  or  refute  this  statement  through  this 
research.  The  specific  areas  addressed  in  determining  what 
factors  affect  attraction  and  retention  of  high  caliber 
contracts  personnel  included  job  and  pay  satisfaction, 
motivation,  economic  and  geographic  effects,  and  other 
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factors . 


Turnover  is  any  departure  beyond  organizational 
boundaries.  Turnover  may  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
employee  CresignationD  or  involuntary  (firing,  permanent 
layoff,  retirement,  death)  0:13).  For  our  purposes,  ue  uill 
concentrate  on  voluntary  turnover. 

Definition : 

Uoluntary  turnover  is  individual  movement  across  the 
membership  boundary  of  a  social  system  uhich  is 
initiated  by  the  individual  (23:3). 

There  are  many  elements  involved  in  the  decisions 
individuals  make  concerning  where  they  will  work.  This  is 
true  both  for  the  initial  decision  to  work  for  an  organization 
and  the  decision  to  stay  with  or  leave  an  organization. 
Individuals  tend  to  gravitate  toward  and  remain  with  those 
organizations  that  give  the  most  desirable  rewards.  This 
behavior  occurs  because  high  reward  levels  lead  to  high 
satisfaction  which  in  turn  is  associated  with  low  turnover 
(11:16).  flany  studies  have  found  turnover  is  strongly  related 
to  job  satisfaction  and  to  satisfaction  with  the  extrinsic 
rewards  a  person  receives  (20:151).  Turnover  is  expensive, 
studies  reviewed  by  riacy  and  Hirvis  have  computed  the  actual 
cost  of  turnover  have  found  it  can  cost  an  organization  five 
or  more  times  an  employee’s  monthly  salary  to  replace  him  or 


her.  This  is  especially  true  of  highly  skilled  individuals. 


In  the  case  of  unskilled  jobs,  replacement  costs  may  be  law 
enough  to  justify  a  high  turnover  rate,  simply  because  it  is 
more  cost  effective  to  keep  uages  lou  and  suffer  the  high 
turnover  rate  Cll:16).  In  situations  where  turnover  is 
costly,  and  the  organization  has  difficulty  in  relating 
rewards  to  performance,  the  organization  must  try  to  reward 
individuals  at  an  above-average  level.  This  should  be  a  cost- 
effective  strategy,  even  if  it  involves  giving  out  expensive 
rewards  Cll ; 17) . 

James  L.  Price  developed  a  model  of  the  determinants  and 
intervening  variables  of  turnover  (Figure  1).  The  primary 
determinants  of  the  Price  turnover  model  include:  pay  level; 
integration;  instrumental  communication;  formal  communication; 
and  centralization.  f=(ll  of  the  determinants  are  considered 
positively  related  to  turnover  with  the  exception  of 
centralization,  which  is  negatively  related.  Satisfaction  and 
opportunity  are  intervening  variables  between  the  determinants 
and  turnover.  An  important  point  of  the  Price  model  is  that 
dissatisfaction  results  in  turnover  only  when  opportunity  is 
relatively  high  C 15 : ISO-lSl  )  . 

(larch  and  Simon  developed  a  turnover  model  in  1958.  In 
this  model,  the  underlying  theory  is  that  the  employee’s 
decision  to  leave  the  organization  is  positively  related  to 
the  perceived  desirability  of  leaving  and  the  perceived  ease 
of  leaving.  Both  must  be  perceived  highly  enough  for  turnover 


to  result  C 10:6-17)  , 


PAY 


Figure  1.  Price's  Model  of  Turnover  (15:120) 


Job  Satisfaction 


Porter  and  Steers  noted,  on  a  general  level,  overall  job 
satisfaction  uas  found  to  be  consistently  and  inversely 
related  to  turnover  CIS: 151).  Job  satisfaction  is  made  up  of 
many  factors.  Lauler  estimated  in  1S71  that  between  two  and 
four  thousand  studies  of  job  satisfaction  had  been  conducted 
in  the  previous  thirty  years  C12;205). 

In  order  to  make  the  concept  of  job  satisfaction  more 
meaningful,  Porter  and  Steers  broke  it  down  into  various 
factors  which  could  be  analyzed  for  relationships  to 
withdrawal  behavior.  These  factors  were  categorized  into  four 
groups,  each  representing  a  different  organizational  level. 

The  groups  were;  organization-wide  factors  such  as  pay  and 
promotion;  immediate  work  environment  factors  including 
supervisory  style  and  peer  group  interaction;  job-related 
factors  such  as  task  repetitiveness  and  role  clarity;  and 
personal  factors  such  as  age,  tenure  and  similarity  of  Job 
with  vocational  interest  C20 : 277-P07) . 

In  addition  to  job  satisfaction  factors,  the  Porter  and 
Steers  study  discussed  the  role  of  ’’met  expectations”  in 
turnover  studies.  They  concluded  that  the  concept  of  "met 
expectations”  had  a  major  impact  on  an  individual’s  decision 
to  withdraw  from  an  organization. 


The  concept  of  "met  expectations”  may  be  vietued  as  the 
discrepancy  between  what  a  person  encounters  on  the  job 
in  the  way  of  positive  and  negative  experiences  and  what 
he  expected  to  encounter  C 20: 277). 

The  individual  perceives  a  level  of  expectation  as  the 
result  of  a  given  level  of  performance  versus  what  he  actually 
receives.  It  can  also  refer  to  the  amount  of  rewards  an 
individual  believes  should  be  attached  to  a  oarticular 
position  or  job  C18:29).  If  expectations  were  reasonably  well 
met,  job  satisfaction  should  result.  Porter  and  Steers 
present  several  important  conclusions  resulting  from  studies 
of  met  expectations:  Cl)  The  decision  to  participate  or 
withdraw  from  an  organization  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  process 
of  balancing  received  or  potential  rewards  with  expectations; 
C2)  whatever  the  determinants  of  the  individual’s  expectation 
set,  it  is  important  those  factors  be  substantially  met  if  the 
employee  is  to  remain  with  the  organization;  C3) 
clarification  of  both  expectations  and  potential  rewards 
should  have  the  effect  of  generally  increasing  the  degree  to 
which  such  expectations  are  met;  '4)  clarifying  e-':aectatiQns 
among  entering  personnel  so  as  to  bring  them  into  closer 
alignment  with  available  rewards  is  a  key  to  the  reduction  of 
turnover  C 20 ; 200-290 ) . 

Price  added  another  variable,  opportunity,  to  the  turnover 
factors  of  Porter  and  Steers.  Opportunity  is  defined  as  the 


■’availability  of  alternative  roles  in  the  environment 


CS3:81D.”  These  alternative  roles  are  normally  jobs  available 
outside  the  organization.  Price  makes  two  important 
assumptions  about  opportunity.  First,  the  individual  has 
knowledge  of  the  opportunities  available.  Second,  the 
individual  has  the  freedom  to  leave  the  organization.  The 
lack  of  available  alternatives  in  the  environment  would  mean 
the  individual  would  be  less  likely  to  leave  the  organization, 
even  if  job  satisfaction  were  low  (S3:8S,93). 

Peer  group  integration  can  provide  support  and 
reinforcement  necessary  for  adjustment  and  attachment  to  the 
work  environment  CIS: 1593.  "Successively  higher  amounts  of 
integration  will  probably  result  in  successively  lower  amounts 
of  turnover”  (17:79).  Two  factors  appear  to  lead  to  this 
conclusion:  group  cohesiveness  and  inclusion  in  the 
organization.  Price  states: 

Turnover  is  high  where  conditions  are  such  as  to  inhibit 
the  development  of  small  group  cohesi veness .  A  major 
need  satisfier  is  likely  to  be  that  of  belonging  to  a 
cohesive  and  rewarding  group,  and  if  this  need  is  not 
satisfied,  the  worker  will  very  likely  fail  to  adjust  to 
the  work  situation  and  will  therefore  more  readily 
withdraw  from  it  (17:79). 

Successively  higher  degrees  of  role  clarity  will  probably 
result  in  successively  lower  amounts  of  turnover.  The 
opposite  of  role  clarity  is  role  ambiguity.  Because  many 
studies  of  turnover  identify  role  ambiguity  as  a  factor  of  Job 
dissatisfaction,  it  may  be  easier  to  view  role  clarity  in  this 
way.  Role  ambiguity  may  result  from  rapid  organizational 
changes,  organizational  complexity,  and  managerial 


philosophies  concerning  communications.  If  ailouecl  to 
persist,  such  ambiguities  may  result  in  feelings  of  futility 
and  general  job  dissatisfaction  which  can  lead  to  withdrawal. 
There  is  strong  support  for  role  clarity  as  a  determinant  of 
turnover  as  indicated  by  Porter  and  Steers.  They  noted  that: 

Prior  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  role 
requirements  were  a  significant  factor  in  continued 
participation.  Job  applicants  who  were  provided  with  a 
clear  picture  of  their  jobs  prior  to  employment  would  be 
more  likely  to  remain  with  the  organization  than  those 
who  did  not  receive  such  information  CIS: 163). 

The  degree  of  autonomy  and  responsibility  experienced  on 
the  job  has  been  found  to  affect  the  propensity  to  withdraw. 
Successively  greater  amounts  of  autonomy  and  responsibility 
will  probably  result  in  successively  lower  amounts  of 
turnover.  Porter  and  Steers  concluded  that  employees  who 
reported  lower  levels  of  autonomy  were  more  likely  to  withdraw 
CIS: 163) . 

Porter,  Steers,  dowday ,  and  Boulian  found  a  strong 
relationship  between  organizational  commitment  and  turnover. 
They  stated  "commitment  to  the  organization  was  clearly  the 
most  important  variable  differentiating  between  stayers  and 
leavers  C21:606).”  Commitment  to  an  organization  has  been 
defined  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  an  individual’s 
identification  with  and  involvement  in  a  particular 
organization  C21:604).  Successively  higher  levels  of 
organizational  commitment  should  lead  to  successively  lower 
levels  of  turnover. 


Successively  greater  promotional  opportunities  mill 
probably  result  in  successively  louer  amounts  of  turnover. 
Porter  and  Steers  found  that  the  lack  of  promotional 
opportunities  is  a  primary  stated  reason  for  uiithdraual  from 
the  organization  C15:103D.  Complicating  the  effect  of 
promotion  opportunities  on  turnover  are  the  aspirations  and 
inspirations  of  the  individual  employee.  The  employee  may  not 
be  satisfied  with  his  or  her  current  position,  but  may  stay 
with  the  organization  because  of  the  future  promotion 
opportunities.  Conversely,  the  employee  may  have  been 
satisfied  uiith  pay  and  promotions  thus  far,  but  leave  the 
organization  because  future  opportunities  for  promotion  are 
more  limited  C15:105D. 

Pay  Satisfaction 

Pay  satisfaction  has  a  negative  causal  relationship  to 
turnover.  "Successively  higher  amounts  of  pay  luill  probably 
produce  successively  lower  amounts  of  turnover”  C17;B8).  Pay 
IS  defined  as  money,  fringe  benefits,  and  any  other  financial 
remuneration  organizations  give  to  employees  in  return  for 
their  services  C17:GS:i.  Price  reviewed  many  studies  which 
also  support  this  relationship  between  pay  and  turnover 
C23:10).  Hobley  states  the  relationships  between  pay 
satisfaction  and  turnover  "are  sufficiently  consistent  to 


warrant  pay  as  among  the  primary  hypothesized  contributors  to 
turnover  in  any  organizational  study”  CIS; 103). 


Individuals  can  compare  their  pay  to  the  pay  of  others  both 
inside  and  outside  the  organization.  Both  internal  and 
external  inequity  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
organization.  Houever ,  the  consequences  of  external  inequity 
(turnover  and  absenteeism)  are  the  most  severe  for  the 
organization  and  are  the  ones  that  deserve  primary  attention. 
Internal  equity  often  gets  a  majority  of  the  attention  in 
organizations  because  it  is  more  immediate,  while  external 
equity  rarely  receives  enough  attention.  The  consequences  of 
internal  inequity  are  often  in  the  form  of  requests  for 
transfers  to  higher  paying  jobs  within  the  organization. 
External  inequity  results  in  employees  seeking  transfers  to 
jobs  outside  the  organization  (11:37). 

Pay  satisfaction  has  been  extensively  studied,  resulting  in 
the  development  of  several  theories  or  models.  Pay  equity  is 
one  of  the  most  studied  components  of  pay  satisfaction.  J.  S. 
Adams’  13B5  equity  theory  formulation,  as  outlined  by  H.  G. 
Heneman,  is  one  of  the  first  examples  of  research  in  this 
area.  The  equity  theory  model  (Figure  E)  suggests  that  an 

employee  (Person)  formulates  a  ratio  of  outcomes  to  inpL^ts. 
This  ratio  is  then  compared  to  the  outcome/ input  ratio  of  some 
referent  i.ource  (Other)  .  If  the  two  perceived  ratios 
correspond,  the  employee  experiences  feelings  of  pay  equity 
and  satisfaction.  A  difference  in  the  two  ratios  leads  to 
feelings  of  pay  inequity  and  dissatisfaction.  If  the 
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Figures.  Equity  Theory  (9:116) 


employBB’s  pBrcBivBd  ratio  is  lass  than  that  of  tha  rsfarant 
SDurcB,  tha  amployaa  faals  inaquitibly  undarpaid.  If  tha 
amployee’s  percaivad  ratio  axcaeds  tha  rafarant  source  ratio, 
the  employee  feels  inaquitibly  overpaid.  Feelings  of  inequity 
may  cause  the  employee  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  the  inequity. 
This  can  be  done  by  changing  the  actual  outcome/ input  ratios 
of  the  employee  and  the  referent  source,  changing  perceptions 
of  the  ratios,  choosing  a  different  referent  source,  or 
actually  leaving  the  organization  and  finding  a  more  equitable 
situation  C9: 116-1175, 

Feelings  of  overreuard  are  easily  reduced  by  individuals 
uith  vary  feui  employees  stating  they  feel  overpaid.  Usually 
the  employee  reduces  tha  feelings  of  overreuard  by  changing 
his  or  her  perception  of  the  situation.  When  individuals  feel 
underreuarded  they  rarely  adjust  their  perceptions  as  easily 
as  uhen  they  feel  overreuarded .  They  usually  cling  to  their 
perception  of  being  poorly  paid.  A  change  is  usually  brought 
about  only  by  changing  the  actual  situation  through  a  pay 
raise  or  change  of  employment  C11;1S5.  The  concept  of 

equity  can  be  further  broken  down  into  external,  internal,  and 
individual  equity.  External  equity  is  a  fairness  criterion 
which  demands  an  employer  pay  a  wage  rate  that  corresponds  to 
rates  prevailing  in  external  markets  for  the  employee’s 
occupation.  From  a  purely  economic  perspective,  external 
equity  corresponds  to  the  exchange  rates  determined  by  the 
intersection  of  the  demand  for  labor  Cthe  maximum  rates 
employers  are  willing  to  pay  5  and  the  supply  of  labor  Cthe 


least  employBBS  are  milling  to  accept)  C2B: 19-21).  Scholl  et 
al .  refer  to  external  equity  as  occupational  equity  or  the 
comparison  mith  other  individuals  doing  substantially  the  same 
Job  in  other  organizations  C24:117), 

Internal  equity  is  a  fairness  criterion  that  demands 
employers  set  uiage  rates  for  jobs  mithin  their  companies  that 
correspond  to  the  relative  internal  value  of  each  Job.  That 
is,  internal  equity  refers  to  the  value  of  mork  performed  on  a 
job  to  the  employer .  This  value  may  or  may  not  be  tied 
directly  to  the  marketplace.  Empirical  research  suggests  that 
internal  and  external  equity  can  operate  quite  independently 
of  each  other  C26:20).  Scholl  et  al .  divide  internal  equity 
into  job  equity  and  company  equity.  Job  equity  refers  to  the 
comparison  mith  other  individuals  doing  the  same  lob  mithin 
the  same  organization.  Company  equity  refers  to  the 
comparison  mith  other  individuals  in  the  same  organization 
performing  substantially  different  Jobs  that  require  similar 
levels  of  responsibility,  skill,  effort,  education,  and 
uiorking  conditions  <'24:117). 

Individual  equity  criterion  requires  employers  pay  mage 
rates  to  individuals  (in  the  simplest  case,  workers  on  the 
same  job)  according  to  variation  in  individual  merit.  Better 
workers  should  receive  higher  wages  on  the  same  Job  than 


poorer  uiorkers .  Factors  contributing  to  merit  may  include 
tenure  and  Job  performance  (EG: El). 


Scholl,  Cooper,  and  McKenna  added  some  equity  comparisons 
in  their  13B7  study  of  equity  theory .  These  include  cohort 
comparisons,  consisting  of  educational  equity  and  age  equity. 
Educational  equity  involves  comparison  uith  others  uho  have 
attained  the  same  educational  level  and  similar 
responsibility.  Age  equity  is  simply  comparison  uith  others 
of  the  same  age.  They  defined  system  equity  as  comparisons 
with  the  amount  of  pay  individuals  expected  from  the  system  at 
a  particular  time.  Self-equity  is  an  internal  evaluation  of 
self-uorth  based  on  ujhat  the  individual  feels  he  should  be 
earning  CE4:117).  Their  research  involved  a  sample  of  IBl 
full-time  employees  of  a  large  northeastern  financial 
institution.  They  found  that  the  best  predictors  of  pay 
satisfaction  uere  system  equity,  self-equity,  and  occupational 
(external)  equity.  For  pay  satisfaction  to  occur,  an 
individual  must  feel  the  system  in  general  is  equitable  and 
that  he  or  she  is  getting  market  value  compared  uith  others  in 
the  same  field  and  pay  must  meet  some  self-set  level  (E4:116- 
lEE)  . 

Scholl,  Cooper,  and  McKenna  also  noted  the  effects  equity 
had  on  extra-role  behavior.  Extra-role  behavior  consists  of 
those  activities  beyond  the  minimum  required  by  the  pos:tion 
and  IS  a  measure  of  performance.  Individuals  uill  reduce 
I'puts  (performance)  uhen  they  perceive  inequity.  They  found 
job  (  internal  ■)  equity  to  be  a  predictor  of  extra-role 
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behavior,  with  individuals  reducing  frequency  of  extra-role 
behavior  Creducing  performance)  when  they  perceived  inequity 
to  exist.  External  forms  of  inequity  are  more  closely 
associated  with  membership,  while  internal  forms  of  inequity 
are  mors  closely  associated  with  performance  C24;1E3). 

Lawler  expanded  on  equity  theory  when  he  developed  his 
discrepancy  model  (Figure  3),  which  itself  has  generated 
considerable  research.  The  discrepancy  model  states  that  pay 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  is  a  function  of  the 
discrepancy  between  two  perceptions.  The  first  perception 
pertains  to  how  much  pay  one  feels  he  or  she  should  receive. 
The  second  perception  is  simply  how  much  pay  one  feels  he  or 
she  does  receive.  If  these  two  perceptions  are  identical  (no 
discrepancy),  a  person  will  experience  pay  satisfaction. 
Discrepancies  in  the  two  perceptions  lead  to  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction.  Specifically,  if  the  ’’should  receive” 
perception  exceeds  the  ’’does  receive”  one,  the  person  will 
feel  underpaid  and  thus  experience  dissatisfaction. 
Alternatively,  if  ’’does  receive”  is  greater  than  ’’should 
receive,”  the  person  will  feel  overpaid  and  experience 
dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  guilt  or  discomfort  0:117). 

Lawler  later  modified  his  discrepancy  model  (Figure  4)  to 
include  other  Factors  that  affect  overall  pay  satisfaction. 
’’Pay  satisfaction”  is  not  a  unidimensional  construct  (9:11S). 
Pay  can  be  broken  down  into  four  distinct  categories.-  pay 
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Figure  4.  Modified  Discrepancy  Model  (9:121) 


level,  pay  structure,  pay  system,  and  pay  form  0:119).  These 
mere  defined  by  Heneman  and  Schwab  as  follows: 


1 .  Pay  system  refers  to  the  method  the  organization 
uses  to  determine  pay,  which  can  he  computed  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  time  the  employee  spends  on 
the  job  Ctime-hased  systems)  or  for  his  performance 
or  efficiency  C performance-based  systems). 
Performance-based  systems  include  individual  and 
group  incentive  systems,  merit  systems,  commissions, 
cost-reduction  schemes,  and  profit  sharing. 

2.  Pay  structure  refers  to  the  hierarchy  of  pay  rates 
or  levels  among  jobs  in  an  organization. 

3.  Pay  level  refers  to  an  average  of  several  wages  or 
salaries  in  the  organization.  The  average  may  be 
based  on  individual  pay  rates  for  a  single  position 
or  on  pay  averages  for  a  number  of  positions. 

4.  Pay  form  refers  to  the  type  of  pay  that  is  received 
by  the  employee.  Pay  may  be  viewed  as  direct 
remuneration  for  time  worked  or  performance,  or  it 
may  be  viewed  as  indirect  remuneration  in  the  form 
of  fringe  benefits  or  services.  C10:B-1  -  B-2) 

Each  of  these  dimensions  of  pay  satisfaccion  can  have  an 
affect  on  the  overall  pay  satisfaction  of  the  employee.  This 
tends  to  complicate  Lawler’s  discrepancy  model  further  since 
it  is  possible  for  an  employee  to  experience  satisfaction  with 
one  dimension  and  dissatisfaction  on  another  dimension 
C9: 120)  . 

Lawler’s  discrepancy  model  is  further  complicated  by  the 
role  of  the  organization’s  pay  policies  and  administration  in 
influencing  pay  satisfaction,  independently  of  the  causal 
variables  specified  in  the  original  model.  An  example  would 
include  feelings  about  the  organization’s  performance 
appraisal  policies  having  effect  on  one’s  satisfaction  with  a 
pay  raise,  beyond  those  attributable  to  the  person’s 


perceptions  of  his  performance  as  an  input.  The  effect  of 
these  modifications  on  the  original  discrepancy  model  are  to 
make  the  model  more  accurate,  while  complicating  research  on 
pay  satisfaction.  Pay  satisfaction  is  difficult  to  measure  as 
the  above  modifications  to  the  discrepancy  model  indicate,  but 
the  basic  premises  of  the  model  are  clear  C9;120). 

The  type  of  compensation  program  has  also  been  found  to 
have  an  effect  on  pay  satisfaction.  Many  organizations  have 
centralized  compensation  systems,  which  typically  have 
standardized  pay  rates,  standardized  job  evaluation  systems, 
and  standardized  policies  and  procedures  that  cover  the  entire 
organization.  The  presumed  advantages  of  this  are  ease  of 
transfer  of  people  from  one  part  of  the  organization  to 
another,  internal  equity,  effective  cost  control,  and 
consistency  across  the  organization.  A  centralized  approach 
to  compensation  administration  is  usually  quite  appropriate  in 
small  organizations,  and  in  large  ones  that  are  in  a  single 
business  and  in  a  single  centralized  location.  Lawler  states 
that  the  advantages  of  a  centralized  compensation  system  are 
considerably  less  obvious  in  large  organizations  which  operate 
in  multiple  businesses  in  multiple  locations  Cll;391.  In 
these  organizations  the  centralized  approach  tends  to  be 
highly  dysfunctional.  It  is  dysfunctional  because  it 
effectively  takes  away  the  local  autonomy  that  is  needed  to 
fit  the  compensation  to  the  local  market  and  to  the  kind  of 
business  that  the  organizations  find  themselves  in.  The 
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decentralized,  differentiated  approach  seems  to  be  advisable 
in  large  organizations  that  are  in  multiple  businesses  that 
operate  in  multiple  locations  Cll;40). 

Investments 

Investments  refer  to  that  category  of  variables  which  serve 
to  decrease  mobility  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  present 
relationship.  This  includes  acquisition  of  nonportable 
skills,  nonportable  retirement  plans,  and  length  of  service 
under  investments.  flobley  calls  this  class  of  variables 
"costs  of  quitting”  and  includes  loss  of  vested  benefits  and 
loss  of  seniority  as  examples  CS:277).  These  investment 

factors  collectively  can  be  referred  to  as  the  "opportunity 
cost  of  quitting".  The  value  of  the  current  employment  as 
perceived  by  the  employee  determines  the  opportunity  cost  of 
quitting.  The  higher  the  opportunity  cost  of  quitting  the 
current  employment,  the  lower  the  employee’s  propensity  to 
quit  C2 :  301 ')  . 

An  "opportunity  cost  of  staying”  is  the  possible  benefits 
another  organization  may  offer  that  the  individual  sacrifices 
when  deciding  to  remain  with  the  current  organization.  When 
making  the  decision  to  stay  with  the  current  organization,  the 
individual  sacrifices  the  opportunities  of  the  available 
alternatives  to  the  current  employment.  When  the  opportunity 
cost  of  staying  becomes  greater,  as  perceived  by  the 
individual,  than  the  opportunity  cost  of  quitting,  the 


individual’s  propensity  to  quit  increases.  The  number  of 


perceived  alternatives  also  may  affect  the  individuals 
perception  of  the  opportunity  cost  of  staying  C2:29B-E97j. 

Problem  Statement 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  determine  if  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  entry  and  mid-level  compensation  of  DoD 
Contract  Specialists  as  compared  to  their  private  industry 
counterparts.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research  study,  entry- 
level  uiill  be  equal  to  a  neui  college  graduate  or  someone  uith 
less  than  one  year  of  experience.  Hid-level  uill  be  equal  to 
someone  with  five  or  more  years  of  experience  and  an 
undergraduate  degree. 

Research  auestions 

Question  1:  What  percentage  of  the  private  industry  contract 
specialist  have  experience  in  an  acquisition  related  field 
(engineering,  quality  assurance,  program  management,  etc.) 
before  entering  the  contracting  career  field?  Do  civil 
service  contract  specialists  have  similar  backgrounds'^ 

Question  S;  What  is  the  current  entry-level  annual  salary, 
excluding  non-monetary  fringe  benefits,  for  contract 
specialists  in  private  industry"^  Hou  does  this  compare  to  the 
civil  service  GS-llOE  starting  salaries'^ 

Question  3:  What  are  the  effects  of  geographic  location 
(city)  on  compensation  of  private  industry  contract 
specialists'^  Does  geography  also  affect  the  compensation  of 
civil  service  contract  specialists'^ 


Question  4:  What  significant  fringe  benefits  do  the  private 
industry  contract  specialists  enjoy"^  What  are  their 
perceptions  of  their  job  security?  Hou  do  these  factors 
compare  to  civil  service'? 

Question  5:  What  is  the  difference  in  annual  salary  for 
private  sector  contract  specialists  with  a  haster’s  degree 
compared  to  those  uith  only  a  bachelor's  degree"?  Are  there 
comparable  differences  in  civil  service  salaries? 

Question  6:  What  is  the  current  annual  salary  of  private 
industry  contract  specialists  who  have  been  in  the  career 
field  for  five  years  Cmid-leval)?  Houj  does  this  compare  to  a 
high  caliber  civil  service  contract  specialist? 


III.  nethodolo 


Several  recently  completed  surveys  have  yielded  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  Contract  Specialists  in  both  the  DoD 
and  in  private  industry .  Analysis  of  these  data  bases  ujas 
used  to  help  compare  the  DoD  contract  specialists  to  their 
private  sector  counterparts.  To  supplement  the  data  contained 
in  these  data  bases,  structured  telephone  interviews  were 
conducted  with  employment  specialists  who  concentrate  on 
placing  contract  specialists  in  private  industry. 

The  first  of  the  surveys  was  completed  by  flarket  Opinion 
Research  for  the  Packard  Commission.  Entitled  ’’Survey  of 
Department  of  Defense  Acquisition  Work  Force”,  the  survey  was 
sent  to  9,974  members  of  the  DoD  acquisition  work  Force  during 
April,  1986.  Half  went  to  contract  specialists  while  the  rest 
were  sent  to  other  acquisition  team  members.  A  total  of  6,175 
surveys  were  returned  by  the  SI  May  1986  closing  date  for  a 
65^  response  rate.  The  survey  consisted  of  187  questions 
designed  to  determine  the  work  Force  opinion  on  education, 
training,  job  satisfaction,  supervision,  motivation,  rewards, 
and  resource  adequacy.  The  work  Force  was  asked  to  rate  their 
competence  as  compared  to  their  industry  counterparts,  as  well 
as  their  compensation  compared  to  industry.  The  other  members 
of  the  acquisition  team  outside  the  contract  specialist  career 
Field  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  capabilities  of  the  contract 


specialists  CSS: 181).  These  ratings  were  based  on  the 
perceptions  of  the  individual  respondents  involved. 

The  second  survey  was  conducted  by  the  GAO  in  support  of  a 
research  report  completed  in  flay  of  198G.  This  survey  was 
sent  to  prime  contract  negotiators,  program  managers,  and 
system  or  subsystem  contract  managers  at  28  private  firms 
specializing  in  aerospace,  electronics,  and  shipbuilding.  The 
purposes  of  this  survey  were  to  gather  information  and  compare 
industry  acquisition  policies,  practices,  and  work  force  with 
government  and  to  obtain  industry  views  on  improving  the 
defense  acquisition  process  C0;12B).  The  third  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Army  Procurement  Research  Office  and  was 
designed  to  measure  the  morale  of  the  Army  contracting  work 
force  of  over  7,000  people.  There  were  4,483  survey 
responses  for  a  645i  return  rate.  Also  B58  structured 
interviews  were  conducted  Cl: 4). 

Two  studies,  one  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command  contract 
negotiators  and  the  other  of  lEB  contract  negotiators  from  a 
large  aerospace  prime  contractor,  were  undertaken  to  compare 
the  capabilities  and  perceptions  of  contract  negotiators. 
Contract  negotiation  is  a  subset  of  the  contract  specialist 
career  field.  The  purpose  of  these  surveys  was  to  determine 
the  perceptions  of  DoD  and  industry  contract  negotiators  as  to 
their  counterparts  abilities  in  the  negotiation  arena  C7;30). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  the  above  surveys, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  available  information  on  the  OoD 
contract  specialists.  Unfortunately  the  same  is  not  true 
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concerning  their  industry  counterparts.  Structured,  in-depth 
telephone  intervieuis  were  conducted  uith  several  private  firms 
that  do  business  in  both  defense  and  in  the  commercial  arena. 
Also,  private  employment  agency  experts  uere  intervieued  by 
telephone.  A  set  of  six  sample  resumes  of  fictitious  people 
mere  constructed  and  distributed  to  these  firms  and  agencies 
along  with  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  research.  These 
sample  resumes  uere  developed  using  real  resumes  of  current 
DoD  contract  specialists.  Confidentiality  uuas  guaranteed  to 
the  respondents.  The  firms  mere  then  contacted  by  telephone 
to  receive  their  responses  and  to  discuss  their  vieujs  on  the 
contract  specialist  career  field. 

An  attempt  uas  made  to  conduct  these  intervieuis  uiith  firms 
in  different  geographic  areas.  This  uas  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  effect  of  geographic  location  on  compensation 
levels  within  localized  labor  markets.  The  sample  resumes 
also  reflect  different  locations.  The  effect  of  many  diverse 
geographic  locations  is  one  that  the  federal  government  must 
deal  with  due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  DoD  facilities  both 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas.  Congress  has  recognized 
differences  in  the  cost  of  housing  at  different  geographic 
locations  where  military  personnel  are  assigned  by  creating 
the  Uariable  Housing  Allowance  CUHAD  program.  This  program 
was  designed  to  partially  relieve  the  burden  on  military 
personnel  assigned  to  high  housing  cost  locations  within  the 
continental  United  States,  and  is  an  example  of  an  attempt  to 
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compensate  for  different  geographic  locations.  Tiie  effects  of 
geographic  location  uere  to  be  determined  by  comparing  firms 
in  the  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dayton, 

Ohio.  A  large  number  of  government  contract  specialists  are 
located  in  each  of  these  locations  as  Boston,  Dayton,  and  Los 
Angelas  are  the  locations  of  major  product  divisions  of  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  CAFSC)  and  Washington,  D.C.  is  the 
location  of  the  Pentagon  and  AFSC  Headquarters. 

Limitations 

The  nature  of  this  research  involves  a  great  many 
limitations,  especially  since  it  involves  compensation 
information  from  the  private  sector.  Hany  organizations  have 
a  policy  of  secrecy  about  compensation  practices  (SSrSBH). 
While  civil  service  compensation  is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
many  private  firms  have  pay  secrecy  policies.  These  pay 
secrecy  policies  make  collecting  information  on  compensation 
in  private  firms  difficult.  Many  firms  are  uilling  to  provide 
salary  ranges  for  specific  jobs  and  these  salary  ranges  uere 
sought  in  this  research. 

Salaries  for  individual  contract  specialists  in  the  private 
sector  vary  widely  depending  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  and  the  company  involved.  This  is  especially  true 
for  more  senior  employees  who  may  receive  much  of  their 
compensation  through  stock  option  plans  or  incentive  bonus 
programs.  In  these  cases,  base  salary  may  not  even  be  the 


major  portion  of  the  senior  level  employee’s  compensation 


package.  For  this  reason,  this  research  ujas  limited  to 
comparing  entry-level  and  mid-level  employees  who  derive  most 
of  their  compensation  through  salary  and  fringe-benefit 
programs . 

There  may  be  effects  on  salary  levels  resulting  from 
affirmative  action  policies  or  hidden  discrimination  in  the 
market  place.  The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  compare 
contract  specialists  based  on  their  qualifications  without 
possible  complications  produced  through  such  discrimination. 
The  sample  resumes  prepared  and  used  in  this  research 
specifically  were  designed  to  not  reveal  sex,  race,  or  other 
factors  that  may  confound  the  data  received  due  to 
discrimination  factors. 


This  chapter  presents  the  findings  developed  during 
telephone  intervieus  u/ith  employment  specialists  and  human 
resources  or  contracts  managers  from  private  companies.  It 
also  includes  data  from  the  surveys  described  in  Chapter  III 
for  use  in  comparing  civil  service  contract  specialists  to 
their  private  sector  counterparts. 

Intervieuj  Results 

Research  Question  1 :  U/hat  percentage  of  the  private  industry 
contract  specialists  have  experience  in  an  acquisition  related 
field  Cengineering ,  quality  assurance,  program  management, 
etc.)  before  entering  the  contracting  career  field"^  Do  civil 
service  contract  specialists  have  similar  backgrounds? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  based  on  the 
information  received  in  the  interviews.  One  employment 
specialist  gave  some  insight  into  this,  stating  there  was  some 
switching  between  program  management  people  and  contract 
specialists,  but  he  did  not  believe  it  was  a  common 
occurrence.  Other  interviewees  also  stated  this  was  not  a 
common  practice  as  most  engineers  and  program  managers  were 
paid  more  than  contract  specialists. 

The  GAO  survey  of  private  industry  contract  specialists  and 


program  managers  reveals  that  EH  percent  of  the  private 
industry  contract  specialists  surveyed  held  at  least  a 


bachelor  of  science  degree  in  engineering.  The  percentage  ups 
higher  for  subcontract  specialists  CE7^'J  than  for  prime 
contract  specialists  CSO^l  CS:113).  None  of  the  private 
industry  intervieiuees  expressed  a  specific  preference  for 
specialists  with  a  technical  background.  Yet,  private 
industry  contract  specialists  uiith  technical  backgrounds 
exceeded  the  number  of  civil  service  contract  specialists  uiith 
such  experience  or  education.  Of  the  government  contracting 
officers  study  by  the  GAO,  none  held  a  degree  in  engineering. 
An  additional  44  percent  of  the  industry  contract  specialists 
surveyed  held  a  degree  in  business  administration  or  a  closely 
related  field.  The  GAO  survey  revealed  SB  percent  of  the 
government  contracting  officers  surveyed  held  business 
administration  or  related  degrees  (0:118). 

While  there  appears  to  be  very  little  switching  between 
career  fields  after  an  individual  has  gained  some  experience, 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  differences  in  educational 
background  as  the  private  industry  contract  specialists  tend 
to  have  more  technical  education. 

Research  Question  g.-  What  is  the  current  entry-level  annual 
salary,  excluding  non-monetary  fringe  benefits,  for  contract 
specialists  in  private  industry?  How  does  this  compare  to  the 
civil  service  GS-llOE  starting  salaries? 

Entry  level  salary  information  is  difficult  to  quantify 
simply  because  of  the  variation  in  companies,  the  school  the 
individual  attended,  and  the  undergraduate  major.  One 


employment  specialist  related  a  story  of  an  individual  with 


seven  months  experience  that  he  recently  placed  with  a  firm  in 
Florida  for  an  annual  salary  of  $85,000.  The  contracts 
manager  at  a  large  aerospace  corporation  in  New  England  stated 
college  graduates  uith  a  bachelor  of  science  in  Business 
Administration  started  into  their  training  program  at  $88,000 
per  year  and  received  an  increase  to  $87,000  after  one  year. 

A  human  resources  manager  in  Los  Angeles  reported  their  entry- 
level  annual  salary  uas  $85,600  and  $88,000  uias  common  for 
first  year  contract  specialists  in  the  area. 

These  salaries  are  contrasted  uith  the  starting  salaries 
available  to  individuals  coming  into  civil  service  after 
completion  of  a  four  year  undergraduate  degree.  There  are 
three  different  routes  a  new  college  graduate  may  take  to 
becoming  a  civil  service  contract  specialist.  1)  The  average 
college  graduate,  would  enter  at  the  GS-5  level  which  equates 
to  $14,888  per  year.  8)  The  outstanding  graduate,  which 
civil  service  regulations  specify  as  someone  with  a  grade 
point  average  CGPA)  of  3.50  or  higher  on  a  4.00  point  scale, 
may  gain  admission  to  a  management  training  program  known  as 
Copper  Cap.  Copper  Cap  trainees  start  at  the  GS-7  level  which 
equates  to  $18,358  per  year.  They  receive  annual  promotions 
to  the  GS-8,  GS-11,  and  in  most  AF5C  product  divisions,  to  the 
GS-18  level.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  undergraduate 
major,  GPA  is  the  only  factor  considered.  3?  One 
alternative  to  the  3.50  or  higher  GPA  is  a  8.90  GPA  and  the 
taking  of  a  examination  available  to  individuals  seeking  jobs 
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in  the  GS-llOS  senes.  A  second  alternative  is  to  have 
completed  a  year  of  graduate  education  in  Business 
Administration.  Only  the  third  alternative  requires  a  field 
of  study  directly  related  to  contracting. 

The  private  industry  representatives  did  not  outline  any 
special  requirements  for  a  specific  starting  salary.  The 
researcher  assumed  they  hired  the  best  graduate  they  could  at 
a  specified  salary  level,  especially  since  the  contracts 
manager  at  a  majority  of  the  firms  was  directly  involved  in 
the  interview  process.  The  salaries  quoted  by  private 
companies  would  indicate  they  have  a  S4,000  to  $10,000  per 
year  advantage  over  the  DoD,  even  at  the  higher  GS-7  starting 
salary  given  to  superior  college  graduates. 

An  additional  obstacle  to  the  hiring  of  high  caliber 
graduates  was  related  to  the  researcher  by  an  experienced 
contracts  manager  at  a  private  company.  He  was  preparing  to 
take  early  retirement  from  his  company  and  was  considering 
employment  with  civil  service.  He  related  the  problems  he  was 
having  with  the  preliminary  paperwork  and  particularly  the 
Standard  Form  C3F)  171,  which  had  been  rejected  several  times. 
In  spite  of  this  individual’s  years  of  experience  in 
completing  government  forms  and  documentation  as  a  contract 
specialist  and  manager,  he  was  having  a  very  difficult  time 
getting  the  SF  171  accepted.  If  someone  with  his  experience 
were  having  such  a  difficult  time  with  the  hiring  process,  how 
much  success  would  a  new  college  graduate  have,  especially 
when  other  much  less  frustrating  alternatives  were  available"^ 


This  particular  contracts  manager  felt  that  the  elimination  or 
simplification  of  the  SF  171  process  uould  be  essential  to  the 
efficient  hiring  of  personnel  by  the  government.  He  uias 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  hiring  contract 
specialists  for  his  company,  which  had  a  much  simpler  hiring 
procedure,  and  felt  that  competition  for  the  highest  caliber 
people  is  seriously  affected  by  a  slow  and  cumbersome  process 
of  evaluating  applicants  and  tendering  job  offers. 

Research  Question  3:  UJhat  are  the  effects  of  geographic 
location  Ccityl  on  compensation  of  private  industry  contract 
specialists?  Does  geography  also  affect  the  compensation  of 
civil  service  contract  specialists? 

The  consensus  among  most  of  the  employment  agencies 
contacted  was  salaries  tended  to  be  lower  in  the  south, 
midwest,  and  areas  outside  of  large  metropolitan  areas.  New 
England,  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and  the  west  coast 
commanded  the  largest  salaries,  with  Boston  being  a  rather 
unique  case  because  of  a  tremendous  escalation  in  real  estate 
values  in  recent  years.  This  research  was  designed  to  study 
problems  in  areas  such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  While  Dayton  is  not  considered  to 
be  a  high  cost  area  in  comparison  to  the  other  three,  it  was 
included  in  this  study  to  provide  some  balance  and  because  a 
large  number  of  Air  Force  contract  specialists  are  employed  at 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  CASD),  Wr ight-Patterson  AFB . 

Both  Boston  and  Los  Angeles  also  contain  major  buying 
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divisions  of  Air  Force  Systems  Command  CAFSC)  and  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  includes  the  Headquarters  for  both  AFSC 
and  the  Air  Force,  all  of  which  involve  large  numbers  of  DoD 
contract  specialists. 

In  high  cost  of  living  areas,  many  of  the  private  firms 
interviewed  have  been  trying  to  hire  local  people  whenever 
possible  to  avoid  the  problems  of  relocating  new  employees. 

The  problems  related  to  the  researcher  not  only  include  the 
cost  of  the  relocation,  hut  the  impact  high  housing  costs  have 
on  people  from  other  areas  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
individual’s  family.  Several  stories  were  related  to  the 
researcher  of  individuals  initially  accepting  high  paying  jobs 
in  the  Boston  area  only  to  later  back  out  of  the  position 
after  seeing  the  cost  of  real  estate.  Dne  employment 
specialist  related  a  story  of  a  highly  qualified  contracts 
specialist  who  had  been  working  in  the  Cincinatti  area.  This 
individual  traveled  to  Boston  for  an  interview  arranged  by  the 
employment  specialist.  The  individual  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  Boston  area  and  the  local  real  estate  market  before 
the  interview.  After  the  interview,  the  individual  informed 
the  company  they  need  not  make  him  an  offer  as  he  had 
determined  that  a  home  which  would  cost  him  $05,000  in 
Cincinatti  would  cost  over  $E50,000  in  the  Boston  area. 

By  hiring  individuals  from  the  local  area,  companies  feel 
the  impact  to  the  new  employee  will  be  significantly  reduced 
and  they  will  have  an  easier  time  adjusting  to  the  new  company 


ujithout  the  additional  burden  of  adjusting  to  a  neu  location. 
Even  though  the  individual  may  be  offered  a  15^  increase  to  go 
to  the  higher  cost  area,  the  cost  of  buying  a  house  to  replace 
an  existing  home  mould  more  than  eliminate  the  increase  in  pay 
received . 

From  the  point  of  vieui  of  the  firm,  in  addition  to  the 
problems  outlined  above,  the  cost  of  relocating  employees  is 
excessive.  Several  employment  specialist  stated  that  it  costs 
between  $30,000  and  $50,000  to  relocate  an  employee  and  his 
family.  Another  stated  that  the  first  thing  a  client  firm 
often  asks  about  a  potential  candidate  is  whether  he  owns  or 
rents  his  home.  The  employment  specialists  report  this  to  be 
a  new  trend  as  firms  were  usually  more  willing  to  move  new 
employees  only  a  few  years  ago.  Some  firms  still  appear  to  be 
quite  willing  to  move  a  new  employee  when  they  want  the  best 
possible  person  for  the  job  or  have  had  trouble  recruiting 
locally  . 

Civil  service  compensation  levels  are  not  directly  effected 
by  geographic  location,  A  GS-12,  step  1,  is  paid  at  the  same 
rate  in  Boston  as  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Civil  service  contracts 
managers  in  Boston  stated  there  tended  to  be  an  increased  rate 
of  promotion,  particularly  from  GS-IB  to  GS-13,  due  largely  to 
the  high  turnover  rate  they  were  experiencing.  The  result  of 
uhis  increased  promotion  rate  being  higher  pay  for  an 
individual  then  he  or  she  may  receive  in  a  lower  cost 
location,  where  turnover  rates  were  lower.  This  increase  in 
compensation  in  certain  locations  is  a  direct  result  of 


turnover  and  not  part  of  the  overall  civil  service 
compensation  system. 

The  civil  service  also  provides  relocation  assistance  to 
current  employees,  but  not  to  neuj  hires  into  the  civil  service 
system.  Relocation  assistance  is  covered  further  under 
Research  Question  1,  where  fringe  benefits  are  discussed. 
Research  Question  4:  Uhat  significant  fringe  benefits  do  the 
private  industry  contract  specialists  enjoy"^  Uhat  are  their 
perceptions  of  their  job  security?  How  do  these  factors 
compare  to  civil  service"^ 

The  fringe  benefit  packages  offered  in  the  private  sector 
vary  between  the  different  organizations  involved,  but  are 
similar  in  many  respects.  These  packages  usually  include 
medical  and  dental  plans,  company  paid  life  insurance,  long 
term  disability  coverage,  a  retirement  program,  and  paid 
vacation.  In  addition,  many  companies  offer  a  savings  and 
stock  ownership  plans,  payment  of  relocation  expenses, 
educational  assistance,  and  cash  bonus  programs. 

Medical  benefits  usually  consist  of  a  small  annual 
deductible  (usually  S50  to  S200)  after  which  the  insurance 
plan  reimburses  from  00  to  30  percent  of  the  remaining 
expense.  The  maximum  amount  the  employee  must  pay  in  annual 
medical  expenses  is  usually  capped  at  a  point  after  which  the 
plan  pays  100  percent  of  expenses.  This  cap  usually  is  at  the 
51,000  to  53,000  dollar  level  depending  on  the  employee’s 


income  and  company . 


Dental  benefits  usually  cover  100  percent  of  preventative 
care  expenses  including  examinations,  cleanings,  and  x-rays. 
Other  expenses  for  corrective  actions  such  as  fillings,  etc. 
are  usually  subject  to  a  small  annual  deductible  C$50J  after 
which  the  plan  reimburses  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  BO  to  35 
percent . 

Civil  service  makes  group  insurance  plans  available  for 
employees,  but  the  premiums  are  partially  paid  by  the 
employee.  The  specifics  of  these  coverages  depend  on  the  plan 
the  employee  chooses  to  use. 

Many  companies  provide  life  insurance  for  the  employee, 
with  the  premiums  paid  by  the  company,  usually  at  the  rate  of 
two  times  the  annual  salary  of  the  employee.  Some  also 
provide  small  amounts  of  coverage  for  the  employee’s  family 
members.  Often  the  employee  has  the  option  of  additional 
coverage,  for  himself  or  his  dependents,  at  his  own  expense. 

The  civil  service  also  provides  a  basic  life  insurance 
policy  with  the  option  of  buying  additional  insurance  at  the 
employee’s  own  expense.  This  program  is  very  similar  to  those 
available  in  private  companies.  Long  term  disability 
coverage  is  provided  by  most  companies  that  will  pay  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  employee’s  salary  for  life  should  the 
employee  become  seriously  ill  or  disabled.  The  percentage 
varies  from  50  to  75  percent  depending  on  the  company. 

The  civil  service  provides  for  long  term  disability 
coverage  through  the  retirement  system.  If  an  employee 


becGtnes  disabled,  the  emplGyee  receives  an  early  retirement 
based  on  the  years  of  service  accumulated. 

Retirement  plans  vary  considerably  among  private  firms. 

Hany  companies  provide  vesting  after  10  years  of  service  to 
the  company.  Retirement  may  occur  as  early  as  age  55  with 
full  retirement  normally  at  age  65.  Benefits  may  accrue  to  a 
surviving  beneficiary  should  the  employee  die  while  employed. 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  benefit  is  usually  computed  using 
a  formula  based  on  the  years  the  employee  was  with  the 
company.  If  an  employee  were  to  spend  40  years  with  many  of 
the  larger  companies,  most  of  the  formula’s  in  use  would  yield 
a  retirement  income  of  50  to  75  percent  of  the  employee’s 
income  while  working. 

Civil  service  currently  uses  two  different  retirement 
programs  based  on  when  the  employee  was  hired.  The  original 
system,  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  CCSRS),  did  not 
include  provisions  for  social  security.  Employees  under  CSRS 
do  not  pay  social  security  taxes  and  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  social  security  benefits.  The  newer  system,  the 
Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  includes  social  security 
and  these  employees  pay  social  security  taxes  and  are  eligible 
to  receive  benefits. 

Uacation  time  is  accrued  depending  on  level  of  employment 
and  time  with  the  company.  Some  companies  accumulate  vacation 
time  on  an  annual  basis  while  others  use  a  monthly  basis.  Mam 
companies  give  two  weeks  of  vacation  per  year  to  new  employees 
with  the  amount  increasing  to  as  much  as  four  weeks  per  year 


based  on  time  with  the  campany .  Some  companies  give  three  weeks 
per  year  to  new  employees  and  increase  this  to  four  weeks  after 
as  little  as  five  years  with  the  company.  Uacation  is  not 
usually  available  to  new  employees  for  the  first  six  months  to 
year,  although  they  accrue  vacation  time  during  this  period. 

The  number  of  paid  holidays  per  year  varies  from  nine  to  fifteen. 
Many  companies  simply  do  not  operate  during  Christmas  week  and 
may  remain  closed  until  after  the  New  Years  holiday.  In 
addition,  most  companies  provide  military  leave  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  or  National  Guard,  provide  for  jury  duty  absences  and 
time  off  for  funeral  or  bereavement  In  case  of  the  death  of  an 
immediate  family  member. 

Civil  service  provides  thirteen  days  C2.5  weeks)  of  leave 
in  each  of  the  first  three  years  and  four  weeks  per  year  for 
years  four  through  fifteen.  Service  of  sixteen  years  or  more 
earns  leave  at  the  rate  of  five  weeks  per  year.  Civil  service 
also  provides  leave  for  Reserve  or  National  Guard  duty  and 
thirteen  days  of  sick  leave  per  year.  Uacation  or  leave  is 
accrued  constantly  with  an  updated  balance  provided  at  the  end 
of  each  pay  period.  Employees  may  use  both  sick  and  annual 
leave  in  small  increments,  often  as  small  as  one  hour  or  less. 
This  often  occurs  in  the  case  of  sick  leave  which  may  be  used 
to  attend  medical  or  dental  appointments. 

Savings  and  stock  ownership  plans  also  varied  widely  among 
the  companies  interviewed.  Participation  in  the  plan  is 
usually  either  immediate  or  available  within  one  year  of 


employment.  The  employee  is  able  to  contribute  from  1  to  IB 
percent  of  base  salary  either  before  or  after  taxes.  flany 
companies  match  the  employee’s  contribution  at  a  rate  of  50  to 
100  percent  to  a  maximum  of  6  or  8  percent  of  the  employee’s 
base  salary.  There  are  usually  several  investment  options  the 
employee  may  choose  from  in  any  combination,  one  of  which  is 
often  the  company’s  oun  stock.  These  investments  usually  vary 
in  objective  and  amount  of  risk  involved. 

Relocation  expenses  are  provided  by  almost  all  companies, 
especially  for  internal  transfers  of  current  employees.  Often 
companies  will  pay  the  costs  of  moving  a  new  employee  and  his 
family  when  the  employee  is  initially  hired.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  harder  to  fill  positions  or  when  the 
needed  skills  are  not  available  in  the  local  labor  market. 
Employment  specialists  agree  many  companies  will  pay  these 
costs  in  order  to  hire  the  most  capable  people  from  the 
national  marketplace  instead  of  limiting  themselves  to  locally 
available  talent.  The  relocation  expenses  companies  reimburse 
usually  include  travel,  packing  and  transport  of  household 
goods,  and  temporary  living  expenses.  Often  the  employee  and 
spouse  are  allowed  expenses  for  an  advance  trip  to  the  new 
location  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  new  residence. 

In  cases  where  the  company  is  having  trouble  attracting  new 
employees  to  high  cost  of  living  locations,  the  company  may 
USB  several  techniques  to  encourage  potential  employees  to 
relocate.  The  company  may  offer  a  cash  incentive,  in 
addition  to  relocation  expense  reimbursement,  when  the 


employee  is  hired.  The  company  may  employ  a  real  estate  firm 
to  assist  the  employee  in  the  sale  of  the  old  home  and  finding 
a  new  home.  In  some  cases,  the  real  estate  firm  will  purchase 
the  existing  home  to  expedite  the  process.  If  the  monthly 
mortgage  amount  at  the  new  location  is  significantly  higher, 
the  company  may  agree  to  pay  the  difference  for  one  or  two 
years  to  smooth  the  transition  for  the  employee  and  his 
family . 

Civil  service  also  provides  relocation  expenses  when 
transferring  employees,  however  relocation  expense 
reimbursement  is  not  available  for  new  employees.  Civil 
service  does  not  pay  the  difference  in  housing  costs  when 
transferring  an  employee  to  a  higher  cost  area.  Reimbursement 
for  a  house  hunting  trip  and  the  direct  expenses  of  the  actual 
move  is  provided. 

Educational  assistance  provided  by  most  companies  consists 
of  100  percent  reimbursement  for  tuition,  books,  and  lab  fees 
for  employees  pursuing  degrees  at  accredited  institutions. 

This  usually  applies  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study 
as  well  as  other  courses  approved  by  the  company.  riany 
companies  also  provide  in-house  training  and  employee 
improvement  programs.  These  often  consist  of  courses  offered 
during  off-duty  hours  at  no  cost  to  the  employee.  Hanagement 
development  programs  consisting  of  courses,  seminars,  and 
workshops  during  duty  hours  at  no  cost  to  the  employee  are 


CDrtfman .  flany  cnmpanies  intervieuied  also  offer  college 
scholarships  to  children  of  company  employees. 

Civil  service  provides  tuition  assistance  for  courses 
directly  related  to  the  employees  Job.  Usually  the 
applicability  of  the  course  to  the  job  is  determined  by  the 
employee’s  supervisor.  Tuition  is  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of 
100  percent  to  a  maximum  amount  per  quarter  or  semester  hour . 
Civil  service  contract  specialists  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  short  courses  and  specialized  training  programs 
offered  by  the  government.  The  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  CAFITJ  offers  many  specialized  courses  to  contract 
specialists  and  a  Master’s  program  in  Contracting  and 
Manufacturing  Management  is  available  for  highly  qualified 
civil  servants  uho  volunteer  and  are  selected.  Government 
contract  specialists  uho  elect  to  participate  in  this  training 
usually  are  required  to  remain  uith  the  government  for  a 
specified  period  of  time,  but  the  participant  is  not  required 
to  pay  for  the  education  received.  Another  example  are  the 
programs  in  program  and  acquisition  management  offered  by  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College  CD5MC).  The  DSMC  is  highly 
regarded  in  both  government  and  industry  and  operates  under 
similar  rules  as  AFIT. 

A  majority  of  the  companies  have  a  bonus  program  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Cash  bonuses  are  auarded  based  on  factors 
such  as  the  individual’s  performance  or  level  of  achievement, 
the  performance  of  the  employee’s  department,  and  the  overall 
profitability  of  the  company.  Details  of  hou  the  bonus  system 
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uiorks  in  each  company  seem  to  be  closely  guarded,  even  more  so 
than  information  on  base  salaries  themselves.  Employment 
specialists  indicate  the  annual  bonus  for  senior  level 
employees  in  some  companies  may  equal  40  or  50  percent  of  the 
employee’s  annual  base  salary.  Bonuses  are  often  available 
for  more  junior  level  employees  and  are  often  tied  to  specific 
achievements,  such  as  luinning  of  a  contract  or  efficient 
completion  of  a  project. 

Civil  service  does  provide  for  cash  auards  based  on 
outstanding  employee  performance.  Step  increases  may  also  be 
used  to  award  exceptional  performance.  The  amount  of  these 
awards  rarely  exceeds  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  they  are  not 
distributed  to  all  members  of  an  organization,  only  to  a  very 
few  exceptional  employees. 

The  perceptions  of  job  security  in  the  private  sector  were 
best  explained  to  the  researcher  by  one  of  the  employment 
specialists  who  has  been  placing  people  in  the  contracting 
field  for  over  twenty  years.  This  individual  outlined  how  the 
smaller  companies  very  often  pay  more  for  individuals  of  the 
same  qualifications  because  of  the  reduced  security  these 
firms  offer.  He  stated  individuals  often  would  rather  work 
for  one  of  the  larger  firms  because  of  an  increased  feeling  of 
job  security  and  possibly  a  better  retirement  system.  This 
individual  went  on  to  state  that  employees  in  these  larger 
firms  probably  perceive  their  jobs  to  be  as  secure  as  those  in 


civil  service.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  sharply  different  from 
the  perception  civil  servants  have  concerning  job  security. 

Civil  service  contract  specialists  felt  there  uas 
significantly  more  job  security  in  the  government  than  in  the 
private  sector  (22:1775.  While  this  sense  of  security  may  be 
true  when  compared  to  the  smaller  firms  of  approximately  200 
employees  or  less,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of  the  larger 
corporations . 

Research  Question  5:  Ulhat  is  the  difference  in  annual  salary 
for  private  sector  contract  specialists  uith  a  flaster’s  degree 
compared  to  those  with  only  a  bachelor’s  degree?  Are  there 
comparable  differences  in  civil  service  salaries? 

Interviews  with  both  industry  representatives  and 
employment  specialists  indicate  individuals  with  a  Master’s  in 
Business  Administration  (MBA)  seemed  to  command  from  $2,000  to 
$6,000  more  in  annual  salary  over  those  with  the  same 
experience  and  a  bachelor’s  degree  only.  The  opportunities 
for  continued  advancement  beyond  the  middle  manager  level 
seemed  to  increase  for  individuals  with  advanced  degrees  and 
possibly  a  law  degree.  Many  of  the  employment  specialists 
also  handle  senior  people  with  such  titles  as  Director  of 
Contracts  and  all  of  these  individuals  had  advanced  degrees  in 
a  field  directly  related  to  contracting  such  as  business, 
acquisition  management,  or  law. 

The  GAO  survey  revealed  that  of  the  private  industry 
contract  specialists  surveyed,  24.3  percent  held  a  Master’s 
degree  or  higher  as  compared  to  36.7  percent  of  the  surveyed 
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government  contracting  officers  which  hold  Master’s  degrees 
C0:11BD.  The  percentage  of  private  industry  contract 
specialists  holding  Bachelor’s  degrees  only  was  51. S  percent 
compared  to  government  contracting  officers’  40.5  percent.  In 
total,  these  number',  indicate  05. B  percent  of  the  government 
contracting  officers  surveyed  held  a  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
higher  compared  to  00.0  percent  of  their  private  industry 
counterparts  C0:115).  A  limitation  to  the  GAO  survey  must  be 
noted,  only  warranted  contracting  officers  at  major  systems 
offices  were  surveyed,  contract  specialists  themselves  were 
not  surveyed.  Information  provided  by  the  Air  Force  Civilian 
Personnel  Management  Center  indicates  that  50.0  percent  of  the 
GS-1102  series  workforce  hold  a  Bachelor’s  degree  or  higher 
and  13.2  percent  hold  a  Master’s  degree  or  higher.  On  the 
private  industry  side,  only  large  companies  contract 
specialists  were  surveyed.  The  GAO  did  not  survey  any  small 
businesses  in  their  study. 

For  continued  advancement  beyond  the  G5-11  Or  GS-12  level 
in  the  civil  service  GS-1102  career  field,  higher  level  formal 
education  is  an  advantage.  At  the  GS-11  level,  cniy  43 
percent  of  the  current  GS-llOE  workforce  held  at  least  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  (Figure  5).  At  the  GS-15  level,  the  number 
with  a  Bachelor’s  degree  or  higher  rises  to  51  percent. 
Research  Question  6:  What  is  the  current  annual  salary  of 
private  industry  contract  specialists  who  have  been  in  the 
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career  Field  For  Five  years  Cmid-level)?  Hou)  does  this 
compare  to  a  high  caliber  civil  service  contract  specialist? 


□pinions  here  varied,  but  not  signiFicantly  .  One  personnel 
manager  in  a  Los  Angeles  manuFacturing  Firm  provided  salary 
inFormation  For  his  ouin  company  and  inFormation  developed  in  a 
survey  by  a  local  manuFacturers ’  association.  At  the 
■’journey”  level,  uhich  they  consider  to  be  a  bachelor’s  degree 
and  Four  years  experience,  a  contracts  administrator  ujould  be 
making  about  $3E,S00  a  year.  This  individual  could  expect  to 
be  promoted  to  a  senior  contract  administrator  at  the  six  year 
point  uith  a  salary  oF  $40,500  to  $43,560.  IF  the  individual 
eventually  became  a  manager,  supervising  approximately  six 
people,  they  could  expect  a  salary  oF  $56,000. 

The  annual  salary  range  For  someone  uith  a  bachelor’s 
degree  and  about  Five  years  oF  experience  uas  From  $34,000  to 
$45,000.  The  major  Factors  aFFecting  the  amount  uere  the 
location,  the  industry,  the  soeciFic  company,  and  the 
individual  involved. 

The  largest  eFFect  an  salary  level  appeared  to  be  the 
industry  the  contract  specialist  uas  ujorkmg  in.  High 
technolcqy  industries,  esceciaily  electronics,  seemed  tc  oFfer 
the  highest  salaries.  This  uias  also  true  oF  computer  hardware 
and  soFtware  industries.  These  industries  oFFered  salaries 
ranging  IS  to  80  percent  higher  than  industries  involved  in 
commodity  or  low  technology  businesses.  It  was  not  clear  From 
‘he  resear'-h  ujhe‘hRr  ‘his  uas  due  to  a  diFFerence  in 


contracting  difficulties  or  uas  an  internal  equity 
consideration  ujithin  the  individual  companies. 

The  second  largest  affect  on  salary  level  seemed  to  be 
geographic  location.  The  cost  of  housing  appeared  to  be  the 
driving  force.  Salaries  luere  higher  in  locations  such  as 
Boston,  Washington  D.C.,  and  the  west  coast.  This  difference 
seemed  to  range  about  ten  to  fifteen  percent  higher  than  in  a 
location  such  as  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  ten  percent  increase  on  a 
$35,000  annual  salary  would  be  $30,500. 

One  employment  specialist  stated  the  government  was 
competitive  at  the  the  GS-IE  level  for  an  average  individual 
with  four  to  five  years  of  experience,  but  agreed  with  other 
employment  specialists  that  the  government  tends  to  fall 
farther  beyond  as  the  contract  specialist  gains  experience 
beyond  five  years.  The  government  was  not  as  competitive  for 
the  more  high  caliber  individuals  who  are  often  involved  in 
such  programs  as  Copper  Cap.  Several  of  the  employment 
specialists  had  handled  applications  from  civil  service  people 
in  this  category  and  stated  they  felt  many  of  them  were 
seeking  other  employment  because  they  felt  reduced  opportunity 
for  advancement  beyond  the  GS-IE  level .  This  was  true  for 
those  individuals  who  had  progressed  rapidly  with  annual 
promotions  common  in  the  Copper  Cap  training  program.  One  of 
the  employment  specialists  interviewed  referred  to  it  as  a 
"brick  wall”.  He  stated  many  of  his  applicants  felt  they  had 
a  better  chance  for  continued  advancement  in  the  more 
"competitive”  private  sector. 


A  contracts  manager  at  a  large  New  England  corporation 


related  his  troubles  in  hiring  experienced  contract 
specialists.  His  company’s  policies  specified  the  individual 
must  have  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  four  years  of 
experience.  He  had  recently  made  a  total  of  six  job  offers  at 
the  maximum  level  he  was  authorized  of  533,000  annually.  All 
six  offers  had  been  refused  with  the  explanation  that  offers 
had  already  been  received  in  the  $35,000  to  $38,000  range. 

This  contract  manager  felt  that  to  be  competitive  the  company 
would  have  to  raise  their  authorized  range  to  between  $38,000 
and  $40,000. 

Other  Observations 

Interviews  with  civil  service  contracts  managers  at  Space 
Division  in  Los  Angeles,  California  indicate  that  civil 
service  turnover  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  as  high  as  40 
percent  for  contracting  people.  Civil  service  contracts 
managers  at  Hanscom  AFB,  Boston,  flassachusetts  reported  that 
in  the  nine  year  period  from  January,  1978  through  February, 
1987  102  GS-IE  contracting  people  had  left  the  civil  service. 
The  office  was  authorized  83  G5-lE’s,  which  yields  an  average 
annual  turnover  rate  of  13.7  percent.  At  the  G5-13  level, 
during  the  same  period,  25  people  left  the  civil  service  out 
of  49  authorized  positions.  This  yields  a  5.7  percent  average 
annual  turnover  at  the  GS-13  level.  A  civil  service 
ranagement  analyst  in  Boston  stated  most  of  the  lasses  at  the 
G5-12  level  were  Copper  Cap  management  trainees  who  had 


completed  the  Copper  Cap  program  and  had  less  than  five  years 
of  service  uith  the  government.  At  the  average  annual 
turnover  rate  of  13.7  percent,  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  contract  specialists  are  leaving  in  the  first 
five  years . 

Employment  specialists  uho  ujork  primarily  in  the 
contracting  specialty  report  numerous  inquiries  from  civil 
service  contract  specialists  into  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector.  The  study  completed  for  the  Packard  Commission 
indicated  55  percent  of  the  DoD  contract  specialists  uould 
leave  if  offered  jobs  in  other  federal  agencies  or  in  private 
industry  C2E:174D.  The  tendency  to  seek  other  employment  uas 
strongest  among  the  most  highly  qualified  specialists  with 
college  degrees  and  a  relatively  short  amount  of  time  uith 
civil  service,  usually  less  than  five  years.  The  desire  uas 
also  stranger  if  the  employment  was  ujith  a  private  company  as 
opposed  to  another  federal  agency  CEE: 179). 

A  feu  of  these  inquiries  to  employment  specialists  uere 
from  individuals  approaching  retirement,  but  the  largest 
numbers  uere  from  individuals  m  the  grade  of  G5-1E  and  bei.ou 
uith  only  a  feu  years  in  civil  service.  This  uould  indicate 
active  searching  for  alternative  job  opportunities  by  DoD 
contract  specialists. 

There  is  some  variation  in  civil  service  grade  structure 
among  different  locations  or  organizations.  At  Hanscom  AFB  in 
Boston,  ujhere  Electronic  Systems  Division  i  ESD  >  of  Air  Force 
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Systems  Command  is  located,  warranted  contracting  officers 
hold  GS-13  positions  while  contract  specialists  are  GS-12s. 
Other  commands  within  the  Air  Force  often  have  a  different 
grade  structure.  A  warranted  contracting  officer  may  be  a  GS 
11  or  GS-IE  in  another  command  or  at  a  base  contracts  office. 
At  ESD  a  contract  specialist  may  receive  a  promotion  to  GS-13 
and  a  warranted  contracting  officer  position  as  early  as  14 
months  after  receiving  their  GS-12  position.  Interviews 
indicate  promotion  after  such  a  short  period  was  not  normal 
nor  desirable,  but  was  occurring  as  a  result  of  high  turnover 
and  the  inability  to  retain  high  caliber  contract  specialists 
Normally,  the  average  time  for  GS-IE  contract  specialist  is 
five  to  eight  years  before  being  considered  for  a  GS-13 
position.  Interviewees  at  ESD  indicate  the  reason  for  this 
accelerated  promotion  rate  to  the  GS-13  positions  is  the 
losses  occurring  at  both  the  GS-IE  and  GS-13  levels. 


U  .  Conclusians  and  Recommendations 

I ntroduct ion 

The  fallowing  oanclusians  and  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  researcher’s  literature  review,  the  surveys  described  in 
Chapter  III,  and  the  interviews  described  in  Chapter  lU. 

The  Packard  Commission  report  states  that  higher  pay  and 
better  opportunities  in  private  industry  lure  the  best  college 
graduates  and  the  brightest  trainees  away  from  government, 
particularly  in  such  highly  competitive  fields  as  science, 
engineering,  and  contracting  CE2;67).  The  purpose  of  this 
research  was  to  determine  if  this  statement  has  any  factual 
basis,  what  the  causes  of  this  problem  are  if  it  in  fact 
exists,  and  to  develop  a  factual  comparison  of  DoD  contract 
specialists  and  their  private  industry  counterparts.  This 
factual  comparison  can  be  used  to  determine  if  the  perceptions 
held  by  government  contract  specialists  are  accurate.  The 
Packard  Commission  surveyed  the  perceptions  of  GS-llOE 
contract  specialists.  Equity  theory,  as  reviewed  in  chanter 
II,  indicates  these  perceptions  can  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  turnover  behavior  of  employees.  This  research 
concentrates  on  the  output  or  reward  side  of  the  equity 
comparison  individuals  make.  The  input  side  of  the  comoanson 
is  limited  in  this  research  to  education  and  experience,  and 
does  not  take  into  account  the  day-to-day  responsibility  and 
workload  born  by  either  the  government  contract  specialists  cr 
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their  private  industry  counterparts.  These  other  input 
factors  are  difficult  to  quantify,  making  the  concentration  on 
the  measurable  factors  of  education  and  experience  necessary. 

The  perceptions  of  civil  service  contract  specialists 
(Figure  B)  about  the  difference  in  pay  and  benefits  as 
compared  to  the  private  sector  may  be  excessive.  The 
difference  in  pay  does  not  appear  to  be  as  large  as  many 
perceive,  although  in  certain  locations,  specialties,  and 
senior  level  jobs  the  gap  is  significant  (Figure  7). 

Conclusions 

The  evidence  from  the  surveys  and  telephone  intervieus 
indicate  the  Packard  Commission  is  correct  in  its  assessment 
of  DoD’s  competitiveness  in  attracting  and  retaining  high 
caliber  contracting  personnel.  Even  when  the  DoD  does  attract 
highly  qualified  college  graduates  through  such  special 
programs  as  Copper  Cap,  it  is  often  incapable  of  retaining 
these  people  beyond  four  or  five  years.  The  loss  of  these 
valuable  employees,  just  as  they  are  completing  their  training 
programs  and  developing  an  expertise,  creates  the  need  for 
more  recruiting  at  the  entry  level.  The  cost  of  these  losses, 
and  the  directly  related  increase  in  recruitment  activities, 

IS  difficult  to  determine.  When  turnover  reaches  as  high  as 
40  percent  per  year,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  turnover 
of  the  entire  luorkforce  every  tuo  and  one-half  years.  The 
cost  of  this  turnover  to  the  DoD  uas  not  one  of  the  goals  of 
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Figure  6.  COMPARISONS  TO  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

(Contract  Specialists)  (22:177) 


this  research,  but  indications  are  the  cost  to  DoD  must  be 


extensive . 

Interviews  indicate  the  DoD  is  successful  at  recruiting 
high  caliber  college  graduates  through  programs  such  as  Copper 
Cap.  Retention  of  these  high  caliber  employees  is  the  area 
which  seems  to  need  the  most  attention.  The  evidence 
indicates  that  in  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Boston,  the 
DoD  is  providing  a  training  program  for  future  private 
industry  contract  specialists.  The  DoD  must  retain  the  highly 
qualified  recruits  it  is  getting  through  management  training 
programs  if  it  is  to  continue  to  procure  high  quality  systems 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  DoD  must  make  an  effort  to  reduce  the  turnover  problem 
that  currently  exists  if  it  is  to  maintain  a  stable,  high 
quality  workforce  and  improve  the  image  of  DoD  acquisition. 

The  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  are  many,  the  optimum 
solution  is  the  one  which  will  provide  the  highest  quality 
workforce  at  the  lowest  total  cost.  This  lowest  cost  must  not 
only  include  the  cost  of  personnel  and  training  activities, 
but  the  cost  of  loosing  valuable  exaerience  and  the  savings  on 
systems  that  this  experience  makes  possible. 

Recommendations 

The  simplest  solution  to  the  turnover  problems  DoD  is 
experiencing  would  be  across  the  board  increases  in  pay  and 
benefits  for  civil  service  contract  specialists.  Like  many 
simple  solutions,  this  one  would  probably  be  more  costly  than 
effective.  The  most  effective  solution  will  address  the 


diverse  causes  of  turnover  in  different  locations  and 
organizations  inithin  DoD .  The  education  of  current  and 
prospective  employees  uill  also  be  part  of  this  solution. 

Decentralization  of  personnel  administration.  The  first 
recommendation  from  this  research  is  to  decentralize  as  much 
as  possible  the  current  personnel  administration  structure. 

The  research  indicates  the  problems  of  turnover  are  highly 
dependent  not  only  on  geographic  location,  but  on  the 
specifics  of  the  function  each  buying  office  performs.  Civil 
service  is  currently  very  competitive  in  many  locations  uhere 
the  products  bought  are  of  a  relatively  simple  nature  and  the 
contractual  actions  are  not  complex.  The  problem  areas 
include  places  such  as  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Washington  D.C., 
and,  increasingly,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  functions  performed  in 
these  locations  typically  include  the  development  and 
procurement  of  major  systems  or  policy  making  activities.  The 
technology  and  contracting  methods  employed  are  complex  and 
tend  to  be  of  high  dollar  value.  The  employment  specialists 
1 nterv leued  indicate  the  electronics  industry  seems  to  command 
the  highest  salaries  folloujed  closely  by  space  systems  and 
other  high  technology  industries. 

Laiuler  states  that  organizations  uhich  operate  in  diverse 
geographic  locations  and  in  different  types  of  businesses  must 
employ  a  decentralized  personnel  administration  function 
c 1 1 : 39 ) .  This  IS  indicated  for  an  organization  such  as  DoD 
uhich  operates  in  locations  ail  over  the  ujorld  and  buys 


everything  from  combat  boots  to  satellites.  The  managers  of 
individual  product  divisions  or  programs  must  be  free  to 
select  and  motivate  people  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible  for  individual  programs  to  be  successful . 

Improve  pay  and  benefits  of  OoD  contract  specialists. 

While  the  decentralization  of  the  personnel  management  process 
would  improve  responsiveness  of  organizations  uithic  DaC . 
managers  must  have  the  resources  to  reward  highly  capable 
people  for  their  performance.  Across  the  board  i-^creases 
would  result  in  the  overreward  of  some  and  contmwed 
underreward  of  others.  Internal  equity  theory  indicates  t"e 
employee  considers  both  inputs  and  rewards  when  mat-  .."q  sc-.t.^ 
comparisons.  If  a  high  caliber  employee  is  rewarded  at  t~e 
same  rate  as  less  capable  colleagues,  pay  d  i  ssat  i  sf ac t .  - 
continue.  While  the  probability  of  turnover  is  reduced  as 
compensation  approaches  that  available  outside  t'^e 
organization,  the  negative  effects  of  continued  cai_ 
dissatisfaction  would  continue  to  reduce  perfornance  .  a. 

managers  cculd  reward  those  employees  who  are  deser  -.'p  a*  a 
rate  commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  redi.>ce  "  •=>•  => 

cost  by  preventing  the  overreward  of  other  empiO^ees 

Professional  classification  of  the  G5-110c?  series  '“-r 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (  QPM  i  classifies  f^e  G'l-  .  - 
series  as  administrative.  Jobs  classified  as  ad'iinistra’  •  “ 
require  no  specific  educational  level  and  include  Soc'~ 
positions  as  budget  examiners,  program  analysts  a'^'d 
management  analysts  1 0 :  IPO- IPl  i  .  oD  should  increase  .*• 


r^ere  nas  been  a  great  dea* 
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income  matches  or  even  exceeds  the  military  member's  income 
houi  mould  it  effect  the  desire  of  the  member  to  seek  other 
employment?  This  topic  could  be  a  crucial  area  to  explore  as 
more  spouses  enter  the  morkforce  and  military  compensation 
continues  to  decline  in  comparison  to  private  sector  mages. 

Revolving  Door  Legislation  and  Turnover.  One  of  the 
significant  causes  of  turnover  outlined  in  the  literature 
reviem  and  confirmed  in  this  research  mas  the  lack  of  or 
limited  future  opportunities  for  promotion.  This  mas 
especially  true  at  the  GS-12  level  mhere  many  contract 
specialists  perceive  reduced  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Revolving  door  legislation  currently  in  effect  impacts 
individuals  in  the  grade  of  major  and  above  or  GS-13  and 
above.  Many  of  the  employment  specialists  questioned  in  this 
research  stated  that  it  mas  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
place  individuals  affected  by  this  legislation.  Many  client 
firms  are  being  extra  careful  mhen  hiring  senior  level 
employees  mith  a  background  in  civil  service  or  the  military. 
Could  this  legislation  reduce  the  perceived  value  of  a  GS  or 
GI1-13  position  to  the  talented  GS-IS  contemplating  a 
promotion'?  Might  the  individual  consider  it  more  prudent  to 
leave  the  DoD  as  a  GS-12  rather  than  face  reduce  options  upon 
acceptance  of  the  G5-13  level  job  and  its  related  post- 
employment  restrictions'? 

The  "Input"  Side  of  the  Equity  Comparison.  The  study 
performed  by  the  Army  Procurement  Research  Office  CP^PRD),  the 


Packard  Commission  report,  and  the  telephone  intervieuis 
conduoted  For  this  research  indicate  the  ’’input”  side  of  the 
equity  comparison  needs  Further  research.  The  APRD  study 
concludes  that  the  increased  demand  for  obligations, 
increasing  volume  of  regulations,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
changes  and  reviews  is  stressing  the  GS-llOE  workforce  Cl). 
Both  the  PPRO  study  and  the  Packard  Commission  found  the  lack 
of  office  resources  was  a  Frustrating  problem  For  contract 
specialists.  study  of  the  input  side  of  the  equation  uould 
be  very  welcome  as  would  a  study  to  find  the  causes  and 
solutions  for  the  more  aggravating  problems  causing  contract 
specialists  to  seek  other  employment. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  proper  and  efficient  expenditure  of  public  Funds  is 
critical  for  two  very  important  reasons.  The  first  of  course 
being  the  conservation  of  a  very  limited  resource  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  trust  in  DoD  '  s  acquisition  system.  . ; 
IS  particularly  true  m  the  face  of  mounting  federal  budqe* 
deficits.  A  second,  and  more  important,  reason  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  young  me-  and  ..cme-  ijto  def"-'’. 
country  the  best  possible  equipment  to  defend  t l^emse  1  /cs  a-d 
the  United  States.  Resources  lost  to  inefficient  acqu i s : t : c- 
cannot  be  used  to  procure  needed  equipment  or  provide 
necessary  training  to  help  those  men  perform  their  miss 

During  the  research  and  writing  of  this  thesis.  .  -  h 

Stark  was  attacked,  while  on  patrol  in  the  F^ersia-  h.i.t  h..  a 
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Iraqi  aircraft  using  Excocet  missiles.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  attack  uas  the  less  of  37  Navy  men.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  into  the  incident  are  not  yet  available,  but 
they  may  indicate  deficiencies  in  equipment  or  training  and 
procedures.  If  such  deficiencies  are  identified,  the 
resources  must  be  available  and  properly  used  to  prevent 
future  such  tragedies.  The  proper  care  of  these  resources 
requires  capable  people  m  the  contracting  field,  both  m 
private  industry  and  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Apqendix  A.  Sample  Resumes 


These  sample  resumes  uere  distributed  to  private  sector 
companies  and  employment  specialists,  prior  to  the  telephone 
intervieus,  to  provide  them  uith  a  common  basis  for  discussing 
compensat ion . 


Marne : 

GS-15  Resume  ni 

Address:  Los  Angeles,  CA  U . 5 .  Citizen 

Clearance  Toe  Secret 

PEPSCriAL  CATA: 

Age  C8 .  Married.  No  Children 

£.»  PE.R:  ENCE  . 

1  JUNE  06  -  PRESENT 

Contract  ‘'peciaiist  'GS-1100'  Contract  CDeratic^s 
Division,  Defense  Satellite  Commun i ca t i on  Sustem  D5CS  ' 
Program  Office,  Space  Division.  Los  Angeles  afs.  C^^  , 
Responsible  for  sole  source  negotiations  of  Fi'ed  i  oe  , 
Cost  •  P 1 us  -  F 1 > ed  Fee,  and  Level  of  Effort  contracts  for 
research  and  development,  advanced  development, 
production,  services  and  studies  contracts.  Duties 
required  uriting  acquisition  plans  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  approval,  uriting  sOiBSOurce  ' ust ; f i cat i ens  t  :■ 
bntn  local  and  Qir  Force  Sustems  Comma'^d  approval, 
developing  Requests  for  Proposals  neqotiat.ng  s'-d 
leF  in;*  .z;ng  contracts. 
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modifications,  oerformed  auard  fee  evaluations  and 
conducted  contractor  surveillance. 


:ation 


□CT  06 


AUG  ae 


JUNE  00 


Air  Force 
T  echn 1 ca 1 
Training 


•denotes 
Honor 
Graduate 
Auiar  d 


Naster’s  of  Business  Administration 
Golden  Gate  University,  San  Francisco,  CA 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Administration 
Concentration  m  Financial  Hanagement 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

Bachelor  of  Science  m  General  Engineering 
Concentration  m  riechanical  Engineering 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


•Production  Management  I  ' PPM  153 '  NOU , 
01.  Si-  week  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  course  with  three  weeks  in 
General  Electric's  aircraft  engine  plant 
in  Evendale.  Ohio. 

PrmciDles  of  Contract  Pricing  SEP  01. 

Space  4  Missile  Orientation  Course  -  July 
81 

•Central  Systems  Level  Contracting  June  9*- 

OFSC  Systems  Acquisition  School  - 
Introduction  to  Systems  Command 
Acquisition  Management  JAN  01 

Introduction  to  Configuration  Management, 

'  5 'f  5000  '  NOU  01 

Space  Division  Acquisition  Management 
Drientat.on  Course  ■'JGU  03 


1090  Received  Engineer  In  Training  EIT'  Certification 
19  ’’  Au/ar  ded  1  Year  Scholarship 
Cf-ESSIDr4AL  Air  ILIA]  irJNS 

Na’  .  r:-^a  .  Co'-’rract  ''ar'aqement  Association  Ni  ‘lo 

■)P'  .'erl  as  uandentjero  r  i^auter  Ireasurer  I00‘;  Hh 

‘Ifr  .  P*  ,  •  :f  OfT-f.  -  ■  n  .  ;  _  .  ,J,  Eny  .  riRHi  s 


Air  Farce  Association 


Name : 
GS-IE 


Resume  #2 


U.S.  Citizen 
Clearance:  Top  Secret 

PERSONAL  DATA: 

Age  27.  flamed;  no  children. 

EXPERIENCE: 

JUNE  1904  -  PRESENT 

Procurement  Analyst  CGS1102),  HQ  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  Andreujs  AFB ,  tlD .  Responsible  For  gathering, 
analyzing,  and  briefing  information  on  major  system 
programs  to  senior  management.  Act  as  interface  betueen 
system  program  offices  and  HQ  AFSC . 

JUNE  1981  -  JUNE  1984 

Contract  Price  Analyst  CGS1102-9),  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  CASD),  Ur ight-Patterson  AFB.  OH.  Hired 
and  trained  through  Air  Force  COPPER  CAP  program. 
Responsible  for  performing  price  analysis  and 
negotiations  on  contracts  with  a  minimum  expected  value 
of  $10  million  or  more. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration 

Concentrations  in  Purchasing  llanagement  and 

Accounting 

uith  Honors 

Uright  State  University,  Fairborn,  Ohio 


Principles  of  Contract  Pricing  CQfIT  170;). 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  Honor 
Graduate 

Central  and  Systems  Contracting  Course, 
Loujry  AFB 

Government  Contract  Lau,  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology 

Contract  Administration,  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology 

PROFESSIONAL  AFFILIATIONS: 

National  Contract  flanagement  Association  iNCMA;i 


Air  Force 
Technical 
Training : 


Address:  Washington,  D.C. 


Name;  Resume  #3 

GS-9 


Address:  Long  Beach,  CA  U.S.  Citizen 

Clearance;  Top  Secret 

PERSONAL  DATA: 

Age  H5.  Single. 

EXPERIENCE: 

JUNE  13B3  -  PRESENT 

Contract  Specialist  CGS1102),  Space  Division,  Los 
Angeles  AFS ,  CA .  Responsible  For  both  compet itat ive  and 
negotiated  procurement  of  major  space  systems  including 
satellites  and  launch  vehicles.  Duties  included 
de  velopment  of  Requests  for  Proposals,  Invitations  for 
Bids,  price  analysis,  and  negotiations.  Assigned 
programs  include  MILSTAR  and  NAUSTAR  Global  Positioning 
System.  Hired  and  trained  under  the  Air  Force  COPPER 
CAP  program . 

EDUCATION: 

NAY  1983  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 

Administration 
Concentration  in  Accounting 
University  of  Southern  California 

Air  Force 

Technics  1 

Training;  Central  and  Systems  Contracting  Course, 

Lowry  AFB,  Colorado 
Honor  Graduate 

Principles  of  Contract  Pricing  CQNT  1^0:', 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
Honor  Graduate 

Contract  Administration.  Air  Force 
Institute  of  Technology 

PROFESSIONAL  AFFILIATIONS: 


National  Contract  Nanagement  Association  iNCNA' 


Name 

GN-13 


Resume  #4 


Address:  Boston,  flA  U.S,  Citizen 

Clearance:  Top  Secret 


PERSONAL  DATA 

Age  3B .  Harr led;  No  Children 
EXPERIENCE 

1  OCT  BE  -  PRESENT 

Contracting  Officer  CGS-1102),  Contracts  Division, 
Electronic  Systems  Division  CESD),  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base,  riA .  Responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  critical 
communications,  telemetry,  and  other  electronic  systems. 
Supervises  team  of  nine  contract  specialists,  reviews  and 
approves  Invitations  for  Bids,  Requests  for  Proposals, 
contracts  and  contractual  documentation.  Conducts  sole 
source  negotiations  and  acts  as  negotiation  team  leader. 
Completely  responsible  for  the  proper  award  of  contracts 
for  research  and  development,  advanced  development, 
production  and  services.  Prepare  justifications  and 
approval  documents  for  Secretary  of  Defense  approval  . 
Responds  to  congressional  requests  for  program  data  on  a 
high  priority  time  schedule. 


1  OCT  03  -  31  HAY  85 

Contract  Specialist  CGSllOB-lB).  Contracts  Division, 
Western  Space  and  Missile  Center  CW5MC).  Uandenberg  AFB, 
CA .  Responsible  for  acquisition  of  special  test 
equipment,  ADPE  hardware,  software,  and  maintena'^ce 
services,  telemetry  systems,  and  soace  shuttle  supoort 
systems . 

AUG  00  -  OCT  83 

Range  Operations  Contract  Administrator  351105-;. 
Contract  Management  Division,  WSMC ,  UAFB,  CA  , 

Responsible  for  the  administration  of  Operation  and 
Maintenance  contracts  in  support  of  the  Western  Test 
Range.  Assigned  contracts  included  Precision  Measurement 
Equipment  Lab  CPMEL).  Center  Technical  Ser'vices  Contract 
(CT5C).  and  the  WSMC  Technical  Library.  Contract  types 
included  F 1 rm-F 1 xed-Pr ice .  Cost -Plus-Award  Fee ,  and  Level 
of  Effort.  Negotiated  contract  modifications,  performed 
award  fee  evaluations  and  conducted  contractor 
surveillance.  Hired  and  trained  under  Air  Force  CC^PFP 


EDUC>=^TIDN 

□CT  86  Master  of  Science  in  Logistics  r-ianagement 

Contract  &  Acquisition  Management  Maior, 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

AUG  00  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 

Administration,  Concentration  in  Financial 
Management,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Oregon 

JUNE  00  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General  Engineering 

Concentration  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis.  Oregon 

Technical 

Training:  •Production  Management  I  '  PPm  152-  NGu . 

04.  Six  ueek  AF I T  course  uith  t  '^ree  ^jeexs 
•denotes  in  General  Electric  s  aircraft  engine 

Honor  plant  in  Evendale.  Ohio. 

Graduate 

Award  Principles  of  Contract  Pricing  SEP  B'i  . 

Space  S  Missile  Orientation  Course  -  Jul,., 
04 

•Central  Systems  Level  Contracti'-g  J_-^e  rn 

Air  Force  Systems  Command  Systems 
Acquisition  ScHooi  -  I '^trcduct  1  to 
Systems  Command  Qcpu  i  s  :  t  i  c''  ■^a'^ace'"e'~t 


JAN  0'1 

I  '^trcduct  .  c'  to 
svscee  NOv  py 


.c' 


a  a  0  e  ~  p ' 


ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCE: 


Project  Officer  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Inspector 
General  Procurement  Fraud  Training  -  Hay  05 


Name 

GS-11 


Resume  wS 


Address :  Boston ,  flA 


U .5 .  Citizen 
Clearance:  Tdd  Secret 


PERSONAL  DATA 

Age  EB .  Married;  No  Children 
EXPERIENCE 

1  OCT  B5  -  PRESENT 

Contracting  Specialist  CBS-llOE),  Contracts  Division. 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  I1A . 
Responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  critical 
communications,  telemetry,  and  other  electronic  systems. 
Prepares  Invitations  for  Bids,  Requests  for  Proposals, 
contracts  and  contractual  documentation.  Conducts  both 
sole  source  and  competitive  negotiations.  Responsible 
for  the  award  of  contracts  for  research  and  development, 
advanced  development,  production  and  services.  Prepares 
justification  and  approval  documents  for  Secretary  of 
Defense  approval .  Responds  to  congressional  requests  for 
program  data  on  a  high  priority  time  schedule. 

1  OCT  B3  -  30  SEP  85 

Contract  Specialist  CGS1102-S'),  Contracts  Division, 
Uiestern  Space  and  Missile  Center  CU/SMC),  Uandenberg  AFB, 
CA ,  Responsible  for  acquisition  of  spe-^.a!  test 
equipment,  ADPE  hardware,  software,  and  maintenance 
services,  telemetry  systems,  and  space  shuttle  support 
systems . 

AUG  BE  -  OCT  B3 

range  Operations  Contract  Administrator  CG5110E-7;i, 
Contract  management  Division,  UlSMC ,  UAFB,  CA . 

Pesponsible  for  the  administration  of  Operation  and 
“■aintenarce  contracts  in  support  of  the  Western  Test 
^a-^qe  .  Assigned  contracts  included  Precision  Measurement 
r.Ouipment  Lab  i.  PMEL )  .  Center  Technical  Services  Contract 
CISC  and  the  WSMC  Technical  Library .  Contract  types 
."c.^ded  F 1 rm-F 1 xed-Pr ice ,  Cost-Plus-Award-Fee ,  and  Level 
if  Fffort.  fiegotiated  contract  modifications,  performed 
a..r3rd  Fee  evaluations  and  conducted  contractor 
'i  r  .e ;  ;  . ance  .  Hired  and  trained  under  Air  Force  COP  .-’ER 
■  0  r  n  g  r  a  m  . 


Har^^elor  cf  Science  in  Business  Administration 
.  ;^r:entrat  ion  in  Financial  Management 
ersitg  of  Washington,  Seattle,  WA 
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